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THE ART AMATEUR. 



visit each other's studios, but the pupils frequently call 
upon each other. Pils was dreadfully afraid that Ge- 
r6me would hear of what had happened, and was ex- 
ceedingly angry. Marie went to work industriously, 
however, to destroy this mischievous mural decoration, 
and no harm ever came of the escapade. 

M. Marie draws much more thaivhe paints. He is a 
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frequent contributor to "La Vie Moderne" and other 
illustrated journals. During the Franco-German war 
he executed an important series of sketches of the siege 
of Paris for " L' Illustration," and made theatrical 
sketches for the same journal. He has since done 
work for " Le Monde Illustre" and for The (London) 
Graphic. If in his recent paintings he has shown a 
partiality for children, it has not hindered him in his 
drawings for the press from illustrating every variety of 
subject. Perhaps we may misrepresent M. Marie in 
assuming that he will continue to give the baby prom- 
inence in his pictures, for we know that he can do good 
work in landscape, genre painting, and the nude. But 
we trust that he will never grow weary of the baby as a 
theme for his canvas, and that he may never lack as 
pretty and as young a model as the little fellow with 
whom our readers have been made acquainted in the 
present article. 



THE ART SCHOOLS OF ROME. 



In rambling through the studio quarter of Rome one 
x>ften stumbles upon the modest sign of '* Accademia," 
that elsewhere might signify half a dozen diverse pur- 
suits, but which in Rome invariably means a school for 
the study of art. The way to these is generally up 
winding passages and stairways, or through quaintly 
columned courts stained with the gray of age. There 
are also, however, more pretentious places with modern 
surroundings and appointments, where groups of artists 
and students gather nightly for study. These are 
organized either on national or social systems, and in 
them entertainments of a musical and spectacular nature 
are comprehended as breaks into the more serious 
round of labor pertaining to art. 

Probably one of the most unique art associations in 
the world is that of the " Circolo Internaziona'e," 
which, though chiefly Italian in its membership is, as 
its name indicates, confined to no nationality. It 
occupies an extensive building on the site of the old 
" Teatro Aliberti," which flourished a century ago 
under the- patronage of the Torlonias. The organiza- 
tion is upon the club principle, and embraces in its 
arrangements not only ample place for its life and 
costume classes, which succeed one another, so that 
every member may obtain ihe benefit of both, but ex- 
tensive reading rooms where are kept on file the prin- 
cipal art publications of the world, and a library rich 



with works of reference and rare old volumes of engrav- 
ings. One apartment is filled with choice studies from 
nature, the gifts of retiring members. The walls of the 
reading-rooms are divided into panels by columns and 
arches in relief, between which are painted in distemper 
designs as fantastic and grotesque as if the history of 
Don Quixote and the vagaries of the ' ' Midsummer 
Night's Dream" had been the 
sole inspiration of the clever ar- 
tists who wrought them. One 
passes out of these rooms upon 
a balcony overlooking the recep- 
tion area which was formerly 
the stage of the theatre. This 
is a great vaulted place, broken 
with rows of columns that on 
festive occasions are decorated 
with ivy and laurel, while the 
centres between and corners 
bloom with mounds and arches 
of flowers. Here during the 
winter season takes place a se- 
9 ries of semi-monthly entertain- 
ments of a musical and dramat- 
ic kind, participated in by the 
most eminent professionals and 
amateurs. Each - member is 
furnished with two invitations, 
and on extra occasions is limited 
to only one beside his own ad- 

/ mission. No rank or position, 

.--'""' v excepting royalty itself, can 

' \ enter otherwise than by this 

mode, which is thoroughly 
democratic and rigidly observed . 
Attached to the institution is a 
cozy restaurant, where mem- 
bers can procure refreshments 
at cost and a small fee for ser- 
vice. As drunkenness has prac- 
tically no existence in Italy, and lay members are limit- 
ed in numbers, the usual causes for the degeneracy of 
associations of this nature are notably absent. 

In the school, which is attended by the greater por- 
tion of the members, the costume class comes first. 
Promptly at half-past six the model steps upon the cir- 
cular stand at one side of the room and assumes the 
position chosen ; the reflector, with its blaze of gas, is 
turned fully on, and for an hour 
and a quarter a hundred or more 
busy workers are recording, either 
in color or black and white, the 
image before them. The students 
are arranged on a semicircular 
series of seats, rising one behind 
the other as in an amphitheatre, 
each student having his indepen- 
dent gas-jet and reflector,' water- 
cups, and other conveniences. Fol- 
lowing the pose is a rest of fifteen 
minutes, when the silence is broken 
by a bedlam of tongues in com- 
parison and criticism. After this 
the model reassumes the position 
for three quarters of an hour, 
which terminates the sitting. A 
little later comes the really more 
serious business of the night, the 
study of the nude figure, com- 
pared with which costume paint- 
ing is only a " sciocchezza" (folly), 
as the Italians* call it. The mod- 
els chosen pose the same length of 
time and with the same interval 
as in the costume class, though 
the number of evenings required 
to complete the drawings is greater 
in working from the nude. Usu- 
ally from five to seven sittings are 
necessary, even with rapid execu_ 
tion, to perfect a careful nude study. 
To avoid the formation of habits 
in drawing, male and female models are alternated, the 
principle being that, after the strong and angular mark- 
ings of the masculine figure, it is safest to vary the dis- 
cipline by the study of the more delicate and difficult 
curves of the feminine. At these classes both sexes 
work together apparently without thought that there 
need be any indelicacy in so doing. In this, as in other 



schools in Rome, it is no uncommon sight to sec 
American and English ladies, who have laid aside their 
scruples in the consciousness that, if they are to become 
artists in earnest, the training only obtainable by the 
study of the nude is the first essential to success. 
While there will always exist grave differences of opin- 
ion regarding the propriety of mixed classes, it may be 
stated as a matter of fact that ladies so studying in 
Roman schools are treated with uniform courtesy, and 
that their presence has a tendency to purify the atmos- 
phere from the vulgar jest and slang more particularly 
characterizing the Parisian ateliers, in some of which, 
it is said, not even male students of other nationalities 
can remain without a loss of self-respect. 

There is also belonging to this society a small and 
well-lighted exhibition, consisting of several rooms ad- 
vantageously situated in the Via Condotti, where the 
works of the members only are exposed for sale, and 
which always contains productions both in painting and 
sculpture of exceeding merit. Its general average, 
however, is not high, as no selections are made, mem- 
bers of the society being free to send any thing that they 
desire to dispose of. The cost of membership in the 
association, in view of the numerous advantages, is not 
great, and is comprised in the initiatory fee of. thirty 
francs, and a monthly payment of five francs there after. 

The British Academy, which occupies quarters in the 
Via Sistina, is another of the important art schools of 
Rome, and is sustained by the interest upon a bequest. 
It is intended for the instruction of English students 
only, but, to the extent of its facilities, other nationalities 
are admitted free of charge to its life classes, and also 
to draw from its remarkable collection of casts, in 
which are included a full representation fiom the an- 
tiques and a great variety from life. Beside those of 
the human figure, there are many of animals, the most 
wonderful being a complete set of the Bengal tiger, 
illustrating numerous positions, and its construction 
from the^skeleton outward. The life classes, in which 
males only are allowed, is a most admirable one. Its 
models are carefully chosen, and seriousness in the 
work of maintaining the often difficult poses selected is 
most rigidly exacted. The artists and students who at- 
tend are not the less called upon to fulfil their position, 
as absence for any length of time without grave cause 
results in the vacation of the seat and its transfer to a 
more serious aspirant. The Academy is under the con- 
trol of a council of English artists, but its success is 
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principally due to the energy of Charles H. Poing- 
destre, the distinguished animal painter, who is the 
Vice-President and Actuary. A costume class is main- 
tained at a small monthly cost to the pupils, to which 
ladies are admitted. The art library and reading-rooms 
are reserved exclusively for the uses of the members, 
who must be British subjects. 
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The - 4 Academie de France," which occupies the ex- 
tensive palace and grounds known as the Villa Medici, 
on the fashionable drive to Monte Pincio, and overlook- 
ing the gray and weather-beaten walls of half the city, 
is by far the largest and. most thoroughly-appointed 
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academy existing in Rome, and is conducted for the 
completion of the studies of the pensioners who come 
annually from France to enter upon their four, years' 
stay. Its curriculum embraces sculpture, painting, 
architecture, and music. It is here that for sixty-eight 
years the artists celebrated not only in France, but the 
world over, have, under the generous provision of 
their government, been enabled to work out their 
way to excellence, untrammelled by the pecuniary 
troubles which surround the pathway of many a 
student who, self-reliant and alone, has to encounter 
the rugged issues that seem at times to be almost 
equally divided between the difficulties of his pro- 
fession and the question of daily bread. Within its 
walls are embraced not only a vast collection of 
statuary and copies from- the antique, but rooms 
where the pensioners are lodged and fed, without 
infringing upon a sufficient fund for models, cloth- 
ing, and personal expenses. The front of the villa 
looks out upon a fountained garden, with long 
avenues of ilex and tropical plants, where are half 
hidden the quaint stone studios, each an individual 
building, and each occupied by pensioners. The 
American who wanders through these enchanted 
grounds, while perhaps rejoicing that there is a coun- 
try honoring art as exceptionally as France does, will, 
naturally feel a sense of shame to think of the tens of 
thousands wasted at home upon abortive statuary and 
giant battle-pieces for capitoline adornment, which are 
lobbied through ignorant Congresses, while under our 
"glorious" system not one cent is appropriated for 
the perfection of real and honest talent. Even the 
petty republics of South America annually send their 
students to Paris and Rome- 
It is the dream and struggle of every French artist to 
attain the coveted ' ' Prix de Rome. ' ' The proportion who 
do is small, and possibly it is not always justly award- 
ed ; but the majority of those who come under the shel- 
tering wings of a patronage so intelligent and compre- 
hensive in its scheme of education have shown them- 
selves able to profit by it, and have honored and bene- 
fited the nation in return. Once given, there is for 
four years no more struggle with the realities of life, 
no more manufacture of half-born efforts for the shop 
to obtain the means of existence, but a grand oppor- 
tunity, in the seclusion of this classic retreat, to realize 
the aspirations of a lifetime. Empires might rise and 
fall ; even France herself could don the dress of either 
monarchy or republic as the caprice of a Parisian mo- 
ment dictated, yet the fixed stipends which sustain her 
chosen artists in Rome would go on as unalterable as 
the laws of the Medes and Persians. 

The life classes of this academy are free to all nation- 
alities/Germans excepted. The latter prohibition is 
said to be established to avoid any difficulties which 
might spring up from the inharmonious relations of the 
students who are liable to be more or less imbued with 
Jhe antipathies of their respective countries. The pos- 



ing of the models commences at seven and ends at ten 
P.M. during the winter months. In the spring and 
early summer the time is changed to the hours of five 
to eight A.M. No form of application is necessary, and 
the art student who wishes to draw from the nude can 
do so without expense, and has sim- 
ply to walk in, take possession of a 
vacant seat, and proceed/ with his 
labors. 

There are a number of other art 
schools under the management of the 
different nationalities which they rep- 
resent, that of Spain being the most 
important ; but they do not differ so 
materially as to require description. 
The Academy of St. Luke, the patron 
saint of painters, is the ancient Italian 
establishment which still exists under 
the direction of the new government. 
It annually gives a number of awards 
for excellence, which are understood 
to be merely nominal, as from the 
limited treasury of Italy the army 
must first be paid. A peculiar fea- 
ture of this organization is the num- 
ber of ornamental professorships 
which have been portioned out to 
persons who render no service. 

Coming down from the more promi- 
nent institutions to the dozen minor 
places, managed by private enter- 
prise, and which hide themselves away in the queer 
old courts and among the tangled stairways of the Via 
Margutta, one finds that, even if there are no splendid 
appointments and professional advisers to aid in the 
prosecution of work, there is always to be found the 
essential element of nude models, with which for a few 
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francs a month the earnest student may discipline him- 
self. Indeed, the humblest of- these schools in Rome 
would be considered a body without a soul if ihe sign 
of " Accademia" were hung out and a life class omitted 
within. 

The veteran Luigi is perhaps the best type of the 
kind, and will serve for all. 
Luigi, or " Gigi" as he is 
familiarly called, was him- 
self a model, and would be 
still if he were not so ro- 
tund in his appearance that 
all semblance of muscle 
and articulation has be- 
come only a memory. He 
is, however, a director of 
an academy in consequence 
of what seemed to be his 
misfortune. Some half a 
century or more ago, when 
he felt his corpulence com- 
ing on, and his engage- 
ments decreasing in like 
ratio, the happy thought 
struck him to found a school 
of his own. It was for a 
long time fluctuating in its 
fortunes, but Gigi, like a 
good general, stuck pa- 
tiently to his post, and his success has become a matter 
of history. 

Imagine a large square room with a low ceiling 
crossed with transverse beams from which ancient cob- 
webs depend in picturesque negligence, and walls stained 



with dirt and the designs of several generations of ar- 
tists, and you have the inclosure. Within, as in a di- 
minutive theatre, are ranged the semicircular lines of 
benches rising one behind the other, each with its rail- 
ing in front hollowed on the top as a receptacle for 
brushes and materials, and decorated with a venerable 
row of lamps surmounted with tin reflectors. At the 
focus of the semicircle is the model stand, originally 
covered with green baize, now faded and worn into 
rags by the feet of models who have long since passed 
to their eternal poses. Behind hangs the dingy curtain, 
concealing a recess for the disrobing process, where are 
stored- away costumes of the richest kind in quantity 
enough to stock several theatres. Overhead is a small 
skylight for day, and a cluster of lamps with a huge re- 
flector for night, which concentrates its heat equally 
with its light upon the poor models, who not unfre- 
quently wilt under the trial. Hard by ticks the ancient 
clock with its long weights and old-fashioned pen- 
dulum, counting on its scarred face up to six, after 
which it begins over again, striking one for seven, and 
so on. Odd bits of skeletons, anatomical casts, rusty 
sections of armor, and worn-out costumes mingle with 
the sketches that have been left as souvenirs by many a 
since distinguished hand. Among them were some by 
Fortuny, who toiled here before there were eyes to dis- „ 
cover his qualities ; but somehow their merits could be 
readily discerned after he became famous, and they 
proved too valuable for Gigi's collection, and were 
long ago converted into money. One misses at Gigi's 
the usual sign of more pretentious academies — " E vie- 
tato di fumare' ' (It is prohibited to smoke) — and there 
is ever present a blue film which generalizes and per- 
haps poetizes the forms of the distant workers, and 
circles in wreaths and halos around the head of the 
model. Here are half a hundred workers, old and 
young, of both sexes and every nationality ; artists with 
gray bowed heads full of knowledge, who have 
learned the greatest lesson of all, that they must 
forever be students, and who are not ashamed to sit 
down before nature as humbly as if they were be- 
ginners ; and young men and women with a smat- 
tering, who do not yet know that art is the study 
of a lifetime, and who are anxious to " get into the 
bold style" as soon as possible. Here are men, 
too, whose poverty is such that they cannot afford 
the luxury of a model, and who want only a leg or 
an arm, or a bit of combination in costume ; and 
others, alas ! who lack the perception to know that 
they have mistaken their calling, and will find out 
too late, perhaps, that nature never designed them 
to be artists at all. But every thing is fish that 
comes to Gigi's net, and he seems quite the picture 
of content as he smokes his corn-cob pipe in his 
corner and placidly surveys the field of action. 
A conversation with this eminent relic is not produc- 
tive of a great range of information, but within his own 
field he is master of the situation. He knows every 
possible and impossible pose of the human figure, and 
all the costumes that have been worn, from the gladia- 
tors of old down through the courtly and chivalric ages 
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to the simple contadini that wander in the mountains 
of to-day. Start him on his own history as a model, 
and his eloquence flows as freely as wine at a vintage, 
while he brightens up with enthusiasm in the recital of 
the difficult poses he has taken, and of the eminent men 
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whom he has served. But invariably he comes back to 
earth again as he finishes with a melancholy shake of 
his grizzled head, and a survey of his corpulence, say- 
ing, " Quando giovane, era tanto, tanto bello, ma, non 
c'e piu." (In my youth I was very beautiful, but it is 
all over now.) And then, with a pull or two from the 
pipe, he nods blissfully in his corner until some com- 
plaining student requires him to shout " Sta ferma!" 
(Hold still !) to the wearied model. 

Dwight Benton. 



THE DEGRADATION OF ART. 



" There lies before me," says an acute writer in a 
recent English periodical, " an old Persian rug, all out 
of shape and twisted in the weaving, but full of subtle 
quantities in color, perfect in the proportions of its 
vivid brilliancy, -and a grand new Axminster carpet 
alongside, of faultless construction, with a design as 
hideous as its colors are harsh. 

It is not only so with productions destined for the 
English market, but the degradation of art is beginning 
to spread all over the world — the standards of ' in- 
structed ' European taste are vitiating the very well- 
springs of beautiful old work. The ' mantilla ' of the 
Seville and the ' tovaglia ' of the Roman peasant are 
supplanted by frightful bonnets ; the striking old cos- 
tumes are disappearing alike in Brittany and in Algiers ; 
in Athens and in Turkey they are giving way to the 
abominations of Parisian toilettes for the women, 
while the chimney-pot hat is taking the place of the 
turban and the kalpac for the men. 

What may be the reason why architecture, sculpture, 
painting, and even poetry — the combination of stone, 
brick, marble, metal, colors, and, lastly, of metrical 
forms of words— should all suffer by the advance of our 
(so-called) civilization and education, is still a mystery ; 
but few will be found to doubt the fact in detail, though 
they may deny the general formula. 

perhaps our self-consciousness as to our great virtues, 
our 'progress,' our knowledge, the learning of the 
reason of our work, the introversion of our present 
modes of thought, check the development of an idea, 
even if we may be fortunate enough to get hold of one. 
Self-consciousness is fatal to art ; there is a certain 
spontaneity of utterance — singing, as the birds sing, be- 
cause they cannot help it — ' composing ' almost as the 
mountains and clouds ' compose,' by reason of their 
existence itself, not because they want to make a pic- 
ture — which produces natural work grown out of the 
man, and the requirements of his nature, to which 
it seems, with very rare exceptions, that we cannot 
now attain. 

In sculpture, a modern artist has acquired ten times 
as much anatomy as Phidias ; dissection was unknown, 
and not permitted, by the Greeks. Chemistry has pro- 
duced for the painter colors which Raphael (luckily for 
us) never dreamed of. Yet one cannot help wondering 
at the strange daring which permits the honorable so- 
ciety of Burlington House to hang yearly the works of 
the ancient masters of the craft on the same walls 
where their own productions are to figure a few weeks 
later, as if to inform the world most impressively and 
depressingly from how far we have fallen in pictorial 
art ; to string up our taste, as it were, to concert pitch 
— to give the key-note of true excellence, in order to 
mark the depth to which we have sunk. 

We now teach drawing diligently, and are surprised 
that we get no Michael Angelos. Did Masaccio go to a 
school of design, or Giotto learn ' free-hand ' manipu- 
lation? Education, as it is generally defined — mean- 
ing thereby a knowledge of the accumulation of facts 
discovered by other people — is good for the general 
public, for ordinary humanity, but not for original 
minds, except so far as it saves them time and trouble 
by preventing them from reinventing what has already 
been done by others. True, there can be but few * in- 
ventors ' (in the old Italian sense of creators) in the 
world at any one moment, and training must, it will be 
said, be carried on for the use of the many ; but one 
might still plead for a certain elasticity in our teaching, 
a margin left for free-will among the few who will ever 
be able to use it. And, meantime, it is allowable to 
lament over the number of arts we have lost, or are in 
danger of losing, which can only be practised by the 
few — whose number seems ever to be diminishing, 
under our generalizing processes of turning out as 



many minds of the same pattern as if we wanted nail- 
heads or patent screws by the million. 

This is not education in its true and highest sense — 
i.e., the bringing forth the best that is in man ; not 
simply putting knowledge into him, but using the va- 
riety of gifts, which even the poorest in endowment 
possess, to the best possible end. And this seems 
more and more difficult, as the stereotyped pattern is 
more and more enforced in board schools, endowed' 
schools, public schools, universities ; and each bit of 
plastic material, while young, is forced as much as pos- 
sible into the same shape, the only contention being who 
shall have the construction of the die which all alike 
are eager to apply to every individual of the nation. 

Of all races which have yet existed there can be no 
doubt that the Greek was the one most highly endowed 
with artistic powers of all kinds ; yet the Greek was 
certainly not, in our sense of the term, an educated 
man at all ; his powers of every kind, however, were 
cultivated indirectly by the very atmosphere he' lived in. 
His sensitive artistic nature found food in the forms 
and colors of the mountains and the islands, the sea 
and the sky, by which he was su rrounded ; by the hu- 
man nature about him in its most perfect development ; 
by every building — his temples, his tombs, his theatres 
— every pot and pan he used, every seat he sat upon ; 
whereas no man's eye can be other than degraded by 
the unspeakable ugliness of an English manufacturing 
town, or, what is almost worse, by the sham art where 
decoration of any kind is invented or attempted by the 
richer middle class. 

The theory that soil and climate and food produce in- 
stincts of beauty, as well as varieties of beasts and 
plants, is, however, evidently at fault in these ques- 
tions ; for if this were the case at one time in the 
world's history, why not 1 at another? and the present 
inhabitants of Greece are as inapt as their neighbors in 
sculpture, painting, and architecture. Nothing, even 
out of the workshops of Birmingham, can exceed the 
ugliness of their present productions. 

There seems now a headlong competition in every 
country after bad art. If we ask for lace and embroid- 
ery in the Greek islands, or silver filigree in Norway — 
if we inquire for wood-carving from Burmalj, or the old 
shawls and pottery from Persia and the East — the an- 
swer is always the same ; we are told that there is 
4 none such made at present. ' It is only what remains 
of the old hand-made work that is to be obtained ; the 
present inhabitants ' care for none of these things.' 
Sham jewelry from the ' Palais Royal,' Manchester 
goods, stamped leather, and the like, are what the^ na- 
tives are seeking for themselves, while they get rid of 
4 all those ugly old things ' to the first possible buyer for 
any price which they can fetch. 

Manufacturing an article (whatever be the real deri- 
vation of the word, but) meaning the use of machinery 
for the multiplication of the greatest number of articles 
at the least cost, however admirable for the comfort of 
the million, is evidently fatal to art. When each bit of 
iron-work, every hinge, every lock scutcheon was ham- 
mered out with care and consideration by the individual 
blacksmith, even if he were but an indifferent performer, 
it bore the stamp of the thought of a man's mind direct- 
ing his hand ; now there is only the stamp of a machine 
running the metal into a mould. When every bit of 
decorative wood-work was ' all made out of the carver's 
brain' — when the embroidery of the holiday shirt of a 
boatman of " Chios' rocky isle" took half a lifetime to 
devise and stitch, and was intended to last for genera- 
tions of wearers, art found a way, however humble, 
through nimble fingers interpreting the fancies of the 
individual brain. ' Fancy work,' as an old Hampshire 
woman called her stitching of the fronts and backs of 
the old-fashioned smock-frocks, each one differing from 
the one she made before, as her ' fancy ' led, was 
always interesting, and almost always beautiful." 



M. W., an esteemed contributor to The Art Ama- 
teur, thinks that Mr. Rideing, in his article " Ar- 
tists in San Francisco," in our February issue, was too 
severe in his strictures concerning the lack of artistic 
taste on the Pacific Coast. She explains that " the 
seeming incongruity of a frame-house with mosaic 
floors is owing to the moisture of the climate and the 
fear of earthquakes. " " None of our large private resi- 
dences," she adds, " are built of aught but wood." In 
regard to the remark concerning statuary in a house 
"which includes among its treasures a colossal and 



almost nude figure of Architecture, with an extended 
arm, holding in the hand a platter upon which is a 
model of the establishment that contains it," M. W. 
explains that ' ' the figure referred to is a fresco intend- 
ed to represent 4 Home,' being surrounded by mythical 
figures suggesting the pleasures of home life. In the 
same house, not another, there are to be, it is true, 
seven panels, four feet by ten, but as the place allotted 
to them is in an immense hall, and they are the work of 
Tavernier, they are not so ' bizarre ' as the critic would 
have us believe. Young as our city is J' continues M. 
W., " it is third on the list of American cities starting 
Art Schools, while many young and talented art strug- 
gles, by the beneficence of some of our wealthy citizens, 
have been sent abroad to complete their studies. We also 
have the honor of claiming as a San Franciscan the 
only American artist who has ever sold a picture to 
the French Government, H. R. Bloomer's painting of 
the 4 Bridge at Grez ' having been so disposed of at 
the Paris Exhibition. Our resident artists mentioned 
as being good are about the only local ones who are 
patronized, or who have any reputation ; and surely no 
man is so blind to his own interests as to remain in a 
place where (according to W. H. R.) there is so much 
to hamper him, and no success to crown his work." 



44 THE Flagellation of Christ," said to be a Murillo, 
and valued at $100,000, is in the hands of the sheriff 
in San Francisco, subject to various claims against 
the owner amounting to $7490. It was brought to 
this country from Paris, in 1876, by the Countess de 
Pruschoff, at the advice of an aged artist named 
Schaeft, who assured her that much money could be 
made by exhibiting it here. It was shown in New 
York, but not publicly exhibited, we believe ; and then it 
was carried to San Francisco, where it was confidently 
hoped that it would be eagerly snapped up by one of 
the bonanza kings. No bonanza king wanted it, how- 
ever ; and finally*Mr. Schaeft and a somewhat numer- 
ous suite who had kept up with the lady and the pic- 
ture in all their travels, and who had accommodated 
the Countess with occasional loans pending the sale of 
the picture, attached. it to satisfy their claims, which, 
it appears, includes special items for 44 services ren- 
dered." The Countess declares that nothing is due to 
them by reason of any services rendered, but, on the 
contrary, their seeming connection and manifest devo- 
tion to 4< The Flagellation" were a direct injury to her, 
and not solicited by her. As soon as the litigation is 
ended, the picture, if not disposed of in San Francisco, 
is to be sent to New York for sale. 



Probably before this ink is dry the bill before Con- 
gress removing the import duty on art antiquities will 
have become a law. But let not the bric-a-brac dealers 
make haste to be glad. It is not for them. <4 Old 
Masters," rare china, antique furniture, and the rest are 
not included in the provisions of the act ; nor indeed is 
any object of art of even so remote a period as the 
Middle Ages. The measure is only intended to cover 
the importation of the works of the ancients. This is 
not much, but it is better than nothing. It will have 
been accomplished mainly through the indefatigable 
personal exertions of a few gentlemen whose business 
interests, as well as the interests of art education in gen- 
eral, have suffered- by the existing restrictions. What 
they have done may be done again by dealers in more 
modern, but for educational purposes hardly less valua- 
ble works of art. 



PICTURE CLEANING AND RESTORING. 



THOUGH this work is both dirty and laborious, it re- 
quires a large amount of artistic appreciation, and to 
the real picture-lover no greater pleasure could be 
given than the restoration of the glories of his old favor- 
ites. The removal of old and hard varnish, which is 
often the first process in cleaning a picture, requires no 
little knack and discernment to know when the friction 
applied to the surface has penetrated through this cov- 
ering, the friction being caused by a continual rubbing 
of the varnish to and fro with the ends of the fingers 
until it is broken up into a fine powder. The beginner 
will find that this becomes, after a while, a painful 
operation, as the flesh gets extremely sore, and it is only 
practice and time which will render the skin of the 
fingers sufficiently hard to follow the operation with im- 



